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mUtaken ]pi)ilant4ro)]s. 

Wi hear much said now a days about Mistaken Phitantliropy, False 
Sympatliy, wrong views of Humanity, incorrect notions of Benerolenca, 
and the like. Wbenerer any individoal or class of individnalB proposeB 
any scheme for btiitering the condition of men — whenever any propo- 
sitjon is made for relieving any class or any people from existing calami- 
ties — in short, whenever any new doctrine is set forth, concerning oar 
dntiee towards onr fellow men, which differs from the preconceived no- 
tions of mankind, a great hue and cry is raised about these emotitms of 
tlie human heart. These emotions are said to have become utterly per- 
verted and to have run away with the head. It is alleged that if such 
principles should prevail, justice would be entirely lost sight o^ law would 
be dishonored, all government would be at an end, and society deeb^yed. 
That there may be a philanthropy abroad which would property receive 
the appellation Quixotic, we will not say — but what we do condemn and 
protest against, is the habit of denouncing every philanthropic effort, 
every humanizing work, ae the result of a fevered sympathy. And here 
we would remark tliat this mode of treating these matters is not con- 
fined to any class of individuals, and what is not a tittle remarkable, one 
who accuses another of it, is in turn accnsed of the same by a third. 
Take an instance. A pious, devoted Christian has all his sympathies . 
drawn out by the destitution of the heatlien. He directs his attention 
to their wants, and his purse is freely opened to supply their necessities. 
But his neighbor has his sympathies drawn out in a different direction. 
His compassion has always been most excited by viewing the victims of 
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Intemperance, and when a proposition is made for the total suppression 
of the traffic in intoxicating liquora, ha eagerly seizes upon it as the only 
■are means of saving those for whom his aympathies hare so long been 
aroused. For this, he is accused by the other of bemg led away by a 
taiee sympathy, or a mistaken notion of humanity. And the latter is 
himself accused of the same failings by a third person, a traTeler it may 
be on missionary ground, who has with prejudiced eye looked upon the 
introductioQ of Christianity there. It would seem then that those who 
make such an outcry against philanthropy, draw no definite line between 
&lae philanthropy and true philanthropy, or rather, each one draws a 
hne for himself, and these lines do not at al! correspond with each other. 
The croakers are at variance with themselves. 

Since then these persons neither give us any definition of what they call 
" Mistaken Philanthropy," nor agree in their application of the term, the 
inquiry naturally arises, what is Mistaken Philanthropy! In order 
however to answer ihis, we must first consider what is true philanthro- 
py, using the l«rm in its most commonly received sense. 

Phflanthropy we conoeli'e to be a synonym of Benevolence and also 
of Humanity — the union of the heart and hand in acts of kindness to- 
wardsour fellow-men. It is not pity, not compassion, not mere sympathy. 
It does not content itself with feeling pain at the sight of pain. 
Its action is not confined to the removal of the object of its distress. 
It ceases neither in casual wishes that the cause of distress in the 
object may at some indefinite period of time be removed, nor in vague 
l^ayers £>r the same end. It is rather the generous emotion of oar 
nature, which, while It commiserates the object of its sympathies, forgets 
not to relieve it of its suffering. It is the spiritof a Howard periling 
every danger that the prisoner may be relieved. It is the spirit of a 
Bwartz despising the pleasures of home and iriends, and going to the 
distant Indies that souls may be converted to Christ It is tie spirit of 
a Luther braving obloquy, contumely, and papal bulls, in order to render 
the Church below like that above. It is the spirit of Christ, who 
died that man might live. In a word, it ia Lova PhilantJuopy manifests 
itself in different aspects. At one time it is meek, at another it is bold ; at 
one. time it is mild, at another it is stem ; at one time it is gentle, at an- 
other it is severe ; at all times and under all circumstances it is lovely. 

Such then is Philantiropy, as we conceive of it. Let us see if thifl 
conception of it is not the true one. " Philanthropy," says Addison, " ia 
the love of mankind — benevolence to the whole human family." " Be- 
neTolence," says one of our distinguished Professors, " ia an active prin- 
ciple which centres in others, and is chiefly intent on relieving suffering." 
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Whevdl's ides of Benevolettc« is an affection which makes man, sa 
man, an object of love to iu. He atatee it as a moral principle, that man 
IB to be loved as man, and thia be terms the Principle of Humanity. 
Mr. Fox, in the British House of Conunons, remarks — " Humanity doea 
not consist in a squeamish ear. It doea not oonsiBt in shrinking and start- 
ing at tales of woe, but in a disposition of the heart to remedy the evila 
they nnfoU." 

From these definitions it woul4 seem that we are right in using the 
terms Philanthropy, Benevolence and Humanity aa synonymous. If 
th^ tlie notions whicb we have advanced reapecdng these affections 
are ccwrect, what are we to understand by Quixotic Philanthropy, False 
Benevolence, Mistaken Humanity} It is perhaps, to be regretted that 
they who make so much noise about these affections should have used so 
vague and indefinite language re^»ectdng them — that they should never 
have signified deariy what they mean by the terms so frequently used. 
It b left therefore to inference alone to determine what they mean. And 
we think from tbe spirit of their censures, the tones of their voice, 
the illustrations and comparisons they make use o^ it will be no very 
difSoult matter to divine their meaning. They mean, it seems to us, 
eithw a philanthropy which leaves justice out of view and which disre- 
gards the rights of others, or a philanthropy where the feelings are a pre* 
dominant feature, where wild and extravagant notions prevail. Some- 
times the one is intended, sometimes the other, and sometimes both. . 
The question then arises, is the philanthropy of those persons of whom 
. Uistaken Philanthropy is predicated, included in either of these cases! 
We answer, most certainly not. Take the first case. Such men neither 
keep justice out of sight nor desire (o injure others ; for their very start- 
ing point is beneb to others, of whatever class, " equal and exact justice 
to all," and it is strangely inconsistent for tiiose who admit that this' is 
their starting point to turn around and tell them that they desire the 
benefit of one class at the expense of another. Some appear to think 
that vengeance is the object sought for by these so-called. Mistaken Phi- 
lanthropists. If it were, there might be some grounds for fearing, that the 
t>ounds of justice would be overstepped. Nor even is punishment the ob- 
ject sought for, and yet it mig^t be, and stilt justice not be trampled on. 
But the philanthropist asks nothing of this. sort He only asks that 
the wrongdoer cease his wrong doings. He will freely foi^ve him his 
evil deeds, provided he will leave them off. 

Again we cannot see that what may appear to be a wild and extrava- 
gant notion is evidence of Mistaken Philanthropy. If so then were 
Uartin Luther and Philip Melancthon the m<»t mistaken of Philanduo- 
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piets. Not can we see that the maaifeBtatiou of excessive feeling ii evi- 
dence of MistakenPhilanthropy. If so, then was Chriiit weeping at th« 
tomb of Lazarua whom he raised from the dead, the highest example of 
a Mistaken FhilanthTopist. 

We think, then, that those to whom this term is usually apphed are 
not entJUed to it — that they are true Fhilanthropists, OTerflowing witli 
good will to all, and desiring nothing so much as the happiness of their 
fellow-men. 

But it may be objected that if benefit to others be the object sought, 
the means taken to accomplish this end are subversive of the principle 
of order and good government, which is considered proof concluMve of 
Mistaken Philanthropy. Far from it This is another point entirely. 
We are not talking about the means used to accomplish an end, but the 
end itself. A person may earnestly desire to save a drowning man, and 
according to the best . of hia knowledge, he may deem a certain tope 
which he has, tbe surest means of effecting his safety. This may or. may 
not be the case — but, be that as it may, his humanity is not called iii 
question, hb judgment, his common sense, may be, but not his be- 
nevolence. 

Here then seems to be one difficulty with the croakers — they shift the 
ground entirely. So greater mistake can be made. But this is not the 
only difficulty, nor by any means the greateat. In a majorj^ of casea 
.where persons denounce philanthropists, we apprehend that self-interest 
lies at the foundation of their denunciations. This is not always the case, 
to be sure. We make all due allowance on the part of these persons for 
ignorance of the subject, and prejudice against the individuals or the 
name they bear. But setting these aside, do not interests, real or sup' 
posed, prompt most of the anathemas ^;ainst modem philanthropists ! 
When we consider the manifold ways in which men's int^reets may be 
affected, we are not surprised that such is the case. For hardly a reform 
can be mentioned which does not affect, more or less, the interest of 
some, eitber in their own persons or that of their friends, their prop- 
erty, their party, their town, their state, their country, or tlieir sect And 
we do not blame indiscriminately all who thus denounce those who are ac^ 
ing for the benefit of others. It is not in human nature to act contrary 
to self-intereeL This our laws recognize, in not allowing ex parte evidence 
and in prohibiting officials from receiving presents from any quarter. 
But what we do find fault with, ia allowing every little petty int«re8t to 
thwart judgment, to blind reason, and to stifie conscience. 

We said at the commencement of this article, that of late much had 
been said about these matters. But we find that this croaking is an old 
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Btory. We find that Wilberforca in his philanthropic efibrta to abolish 
the Slave Trade met with the same opposition. M. Macnamara stigma- 
tized the measure as ' hypocritical, ^atical, and methodisticaL' CoL 
TarletoD, of revolutionary memory, in answer to a speech of Wilber&vce, 
B^d that " they who had attempted the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
were led away by a mistaken humani^ ■ * * * these enlightened philan- 
thropista have discovered that it is neceaeary for the aake of humanity 
and for the honor of the nation, that the merchants in the AJncnn trade 
ahonld be pereecuted ; * * * let not a mistaken humanity in these enlight- 
ened IJmee present a colorable pretext for any injurious attack on prop- 
erty or character." Such was the language naed by the supporteis of a 
traffic which the whole civilized world has now dedared to be piracy. 

We do not wish to be inquisitive, but we cannot forbear making one 
inquiry. Perhaps in doing so, we may remind some of that passage in 
Holy Writ, which speaks of busy-bodies in other men's matters, but still 
we cannot help asking whether thoee who prate so much about False 
Sympathy and Mistaken Philanthropy, do themselvee ' loose the bands of 
wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, let the oppressed go free, break 
eveiy yoke, give bread to the hungry, bring the poor into their houses 
and clothe the naked V Does not their Religion, their Humanity, and 
their Philanthropy, content itself with ' bowing down their heads like a 
bulrush, and putting sackcloth and ashes under thera V 

We would not deny to such the feeling of sensibility, or pity, or com- 
passion. We would not deny to them painful emotions, in consefluence of 
the dietresB they see. But we aab, whether, if this emotion prompts to 
any action at all on their part, it does not in too many cases prompt to a 
desire to remove from their view the cause of this emotion — not to a dis- 
position to relieve the distress from a benevolent and dinnterested concern 
about the sufferer. 

Such are our views of Mistaken Philanthropy. We believe that ther« 
is much less of it than ia generally supposed, and that that which goes 
by this name, is tbe truest Philanthropy, founded in a just apprehension 
of the rights of man as well as his woes and wants. We believe also 
in its ultimate triumph, for as has been s^d a thousand times, " Truth is 
mighty and wiU prevail." c. m. b. 
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9[l]e I9nb'mc of ^ooqiu. 

Evert man has bis day-dreaiUB — has his hours when lettaog go his 
strong grasp on the material — the real, he loses himself in mystic memo- 
ly,' or rends the veil of the fiiture and throws up a highway to hJs destiny. 
Every man, I say, has them. The miser dreams of unexplored regions of 
gold ; the statesman of Utopia ; the philosopher dreams of the arcana of 
Natur& And these are do leas real to the dreamer than is the world of 
matter to the externa] senses, the outward man. The influence of the 
ideal on human character is too well known to he disputed or need defense. 

So, in the Empire of Books, there are essays and treadses on the 
physical universe, and also those whose world imagination orates and 
lights up. In the former, the attention is directed to forms which hund- 
reds have seen before; in the latter to bright, new creations, fresh from 
the mould of Genius. In the catalogue of the latter stands the Undine 
of Fouqu€. He who has read this tale fivm the German, has tasted one 
of the sweet^t cups that im^natiou has ever mingled fbr her votaries. 

To say that it is from the German is equivalent to asserting, that it 
difTera essentially fr^im the romance of every other nation. The Germans 
were early known as a &ntastic people; which characteristic during the 
middle ages merged into mysticism, and latterly they are absorbed in the 
silent world of Intellect. This ceaseless thinking, dreaming has made 
their literature rich in the imaginative — the poetical. The wild fancy of 
early times, mingled with medieval heroism and chivalry, and reined 
by a cultivated taste, has pven rise to their noblest productions. H^one 
know better than the Germans how to weave into the literary woof 
dectric threads, that thrill at every touch. Not only are there imapna- 
tive writings characterized by deep emotion, feeling, passion, but a strange 
aupematuralism — a ghost-like gliding among the misty scenes. 

It is not, however, the present object to analyze German Romance, hut 
to inspect one of its brightest jewels. This inspection will not be made 
by going through with an actual analysb of the parts, but by produdng 
Bome general facts illustrative of certain principles, 

I propose to consider this work in three respects ; its philosophy, its 
romance, and its poetry. It Is foimded on the tenets of the Rosicrucians. 
The mystical notions of this sect of Hieosopbists working in the mind of 
Fouqu€ produced the character of Undine, The other persons represent- 
ed are of no consequence, at present, further than they assist in develop- 
ing the plot Undine is the unity. Around her clusters everything. 
She is the sun from which every other body in the system receives light. 
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' It is not eBMDtiftl to this essay to inquire into all tlie prinoiples and 
articles of belief of the Roeicrucians ; they are as various as the charao- 
teis of the individual phikeophers. The system was a river of feeble 
fountain-head, but mighty tributaries. ' Among the most prominent may 
be named Fludd, Boehmen and Van HelmooL They believed that in 
the elements exiBt beings of peculiar characters and varied powers, 
having forms and capacities adapted to that in which they hve. Thus 
there were Sylphs in the air — Gnomes in the eartli — Salamanders in the 
fire, and in the water Undines. The Sylphs furnished the beautiful ma- 
chinery in Pope's Rape of the Lock, and the Undines are the golden base 
of this splendid structure of Fouqu€. 

These beings were supposed to resemble the human race — ^but wore far 
more beautiful Their abode was " beneath resounding domes of crys- 
tal," above which the constellated heaven glowed and sparlled with its 
■tarry fires. They wandered through coral groves, where in 

" Sunlight and seKgrera 
The IbousBiid palaces were Ken." 

The elements were subject to th^ control; but they, at last, like the 
airy bubbles of their natiye element, vanished, leaving no trace of their 
existence. From their bright and woeiess present tbey dropped into anni' 
hilatiou, and were seen no more forever. The great chasm between them 
«nd the human race was made by the possession of a soul by the latter. 
How could an Undine pass this gulf and win immortality ! There waa 
only one possible way by which this treasure could be obtained, and that 
was by "forming the most intimate union of love" with one of the 
human family. 

Upon this dream of philosophy is built the Romance before us. For 
this Undine left the erysUil domes of the Inner Sea — for this the Enight 
was led through the haunted forest, amid howling demons, grinning 
specters, and hissing goblins. From this, as a revolving fire-wheel, fly off 
brilliant sparkles that meet the eye on every page of this exquisite tale. 
Whatever else may be thought of, this strange notion, which is entirely 
worthy of the fire-Fhiloaophers, this must be conceded, that it involves 
sentiments of the highest order. As there is among men nothing nobler, 
or more god-like than the soul, so can there be no loftier ambition than to 
obUun it This was Undine's aim.' She resolved to become possessed of 
this priceless jewel, with the full conviction, that she at the same time 
incurred the sorrows and sufferings incident to mortal existence. 

She knew there was a God ; that from Divine power she derived being, 
but a being flickering and brief as "night's candles." She looked at 
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Him from «fu. He sat upon the throne of the He&vena, all immortal, 
which she might never approach. The human race, whose Eaidi was 
her Earth, were heirs of immortality. Deathleea oxist«noe was the bright 
vision that held her e^es entranced ; a life whose wing would never droop 
in the endless flight of eternity. Such was the aspiration, and to attiun 
to eo glorious a height proved to be the destiny of the heroine. 

It may appear somewhat inconsistent, that to Undine should be given 
such qualities of the soul,' before she had in reality received one. But 
consistency abounds when we consider that by Boeicrucian philosophy, 
not modem sjBtems, is this work to be judged. It did not concern the 
author bow much thoee notions might differ from bis or ours ; his duty 
was to maintain consistoacy in the parts of that system which he had 
adopted. Such is the philosophy of the character we are considering. 
This is the life-giving prbciple of the work We shall next view it as a 
Romance. The term Romance has, in these latter times, been grossly 
perverted; has been torn from its native limits, and made to render 
honorable by its presence a base-bom race, until Itself has incurred 
obloquy. That elevated, towering nature, that made it over-arch the 
prosy commonness of life, and like " the bridge of colors seven," bear 
the enraptured soul to the very skies, has been to a great degree lost in 
common Ituiguage. Some have made it synonymous with fiction. Borne 
have called fiction its foundation and vitality ; while others have used 
both indiscriminately to represent mere untruths. Fiction may be simply 
something feigned, whatever its purpose or object ; but Romance, in its 
proper ugnificatJon, is the uplifting of the imagination to the bigheet and 
noblest conceptions of which the mmd is capable. It is the uttered 
reveries of a powerful yet delicat* fancy. Is it then unworthy of a great 
mind, because it is not regulated by physical laws ; because it hears not 
a political banner; because it is not a theological controversy) No one 
will claim this. There is a life within us and without, both of which 
have their events — their acts and actors, and the heroes of the one may be 
objects of thought and judgment equally with those of tiie other. The 
sculptor and the painter have merited, and received the noblest pane- 
gyrics, and left behind tbem the most enviable name, when they havs 
wrought out into palpable, visible forms, thc«e splendid conceptions 
whose counterpart e^ted alone in their own brilliant imaginations. 
These creations of the mind, most of all things, show the divinity that 
preudes in man. Are they not realities! As much as are Grecian 
statues or Roman monuments. That they are not palpable — that the 
gross hand cannot touch them, does not at all prove their non-existenc& 
They have being. And that mind which cannot find the highest pleasure 
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in contempkdng its owa uaembodied creations, is yet too much ^e slare 
of matter. 

If this Yiew of Romance appear somewhat ultra, zeal has led us to 
it, h^cirase, aa has beeo swd, its character has been vilely traduced. lu 
name has been attached to volumes of fiction, which were mere distorted 
caricatures of man's lowest thoughts and emotions. 

Undine, however, in a reinarkable degree, possesses the primitive fea- 
tures of Romance ; at the outset the reader finds himself on the circle of 
a new world. He enters. It is a world complete, yet novel. Strange 
scenes and unexpected forms meet him on every hand. The changes are 
quick, brilliant and pleasing as the metamorphosis of magic. He looks 
around for the magician, but none ia visible ; still he feels that a wand 
is waving near, grasped by the hand of Genius. The scenes pass by 
like a beautiful panorama, on which the painted forms are living beings. 
He scarcely heeds the departure of the last, but seems to ha grasping at 
the echoes, till they one by one drop asleep upon the breast of Silence, 
and leave him alone with his dream. 

It seems almost impossible that the pitch of interest could be much 
higher, or much better sustained. And this is positively essential to a 
Romance of the first order. No one peruses it ,as a soientilic treatise is 
studied, for the sake of accumulating facta and faoiiliariring principles; 
curiosity must be excited at every step, impelling the reader right on- 
ward, absorbing his whole attention, until forgetting* everything else be 
lives in the narration, rejoices with the happy, weeps with the Borrowfu], 
and in fine lends his soul to every emotion and passion that each succes- 
sive development may require. 

There are Romances in which a kind of gloomy grandeur is far more 
prominent, and there are those in which there is more uninterrupted 
sunshine ; but Undine mingles these elements in a manner that uniform- 
ly pleases. We do not call this grand or sublime. But there is in it an 
elevated purity, an appealing to the noblest emotions of the human 
soul, an unadorned simplicity that more than compensates. 

There are greater Romances, but few more charming and instructive. 
We close the book, but have seen a vision whose remembrance will not 
. be lost for many a year. ' 

We are again met by false notions and contracted views when we 
would speak of the poetry of Undine. That nothiag is a poem that has 
not rhythm and rhyme wa* a theory, but is no more. It is no longer 
doubted that there is proee in poetry and poetry in prose. Such a change of 
sentiment shows that the general mind is getting a clearer andmorecop- 
reet view of this subject. It is a matter <^ record, that there were "Am- 
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atory poems in the shape of rosea, looUng-^Iaaaea, fans and ladies' gotnta ; 
drinkiDg songs in the ahtipe of wine-glaBsea, bottles, and flagona ; re- 
ligious Tereea in the shape of pulpits and altars ; rhymed epitaphs in tiie 
shape of tomb-atonea ; aod not to mention flying angels, and trumpets of 
&me, there were patriotic odes in the shape of Grecian temples, and 
E^ptian Pyramids." What then is poetry) It is something more than 
metrical composition, — something more than simply buiiding stanzas hy 
the arsis and thesis. No word will define it No sentence can express 
its full meaning. Its definition may be found written out in the great 
poems of the world, thoee monuments which Genius has erected for all 
time. Every man may see its birth-place by turning hb eye Tithin. 
The invisible and spiritual must always precede the embodiment. But 
on what is founded Undine's claim to poetry J 

Ifa effect upon the reader's mind resembles those of great poems. Not 
only is this true generally and in the main, but there are some elegant 
exemplifications of particular analogies. Alao the expression of its emo- 
tions finds an echo in the natural poetry of the soul — "the divine har- 
mony within." And besides thus appealing to the passions for proo&, 
the intellect recognizee in it poetic features ; sees and knows at a glance, 
by a kind of intuition, that it was bom on the FamasBus of the soul. 
Thm without and within lie the nngathered flowers of poetry, although 
their locations were not the result of care. When the ebullition of pas- 
sion, which submerged the soul, had subsided, the jewel was set; but 
what spirit-hand placed it there the storm of emotion conceals. If bold 
conceptions and beautiful imagery belong naturally to poetry, its claim in 
these respects at least stands good. The descriptions are not the work of a 
second-rate hand, but of an accomplished master. Its machinery indeed is 
superior to that of some poems which the world have agreed to admire 
and retiun. It was borrowed from a source that furnished Pope with ma- 
terial for one of his finest productions. In truth the question constantly 
arises in the mind, why was not Undine composed in the form of a poem, 
unce it possesses so many poetic qualities. The creations are original and 
unique. They are not merely a new assemblage of old forms, but some- 
thing positively novel, such as we could not have met with before. 

Undine possesses no languishing sentimentalism ', its muse is not one , 
"that soft and sickly wooes" — the argument is higher. It discourses 
of love, it is true, for everything good and great owes something to love 
— the spirit of malevolence dare never set itself up for supreme admira- 
tion ; but its love, hnmiog and ardent as the heart of Passion itself 
comes through the intellect purified though not abated. 

We cannot quit this topic without noticing briefly the character of 
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Undine. Before she receives a sonl it is str&ngely attractive. She seems 
as fickle as her native element — her thoughta are wild and mysterious, 
and her conduct exceeding!/ perplexing. Kow she is sprightly as youth 
itself — hright as summer sunshine, and again gratifies her sullen humor 
amid roaring* torrents, crashing forests, and terrific tempests in the gloom 
of night llius it continues, extreme following extreme-rnow this — now 
that, no stability — nothing definable. But over all there is an iaeiprw- 
sibleloTeliaesB, that surprises while it charms. 

When the great turning point in her history arrives — when amere be- 
ing is elevated to immortality, a wonderful change comes over her. Be- 
fore all was " incarnate passion ;" now the soul with its mysteriotip union 
with mortality, its wide scope of vbion embracing Heaven, Elarth and 
Hell, all the hidden events of an endless future, mantles the wild merri- 
ment in dignl^ and womanly reserve. 

' Such a character when once conceived in the mind, though unembodi- 
ed, can never be forgotten — its beauties will charm the memory forever. 
Thus it is with the great creations of the imagination ; they become . 
woven into our very being, a part of life itself ; a dream when we .dream, 
and when we awake a reality. He is the greatest who from his own re- 
sources creates and discloses to the minds of his fellow men a new char- 
acter, whose remembrance and influence shall be coetemal with the heroes 
of the world. c. n. b. 



ffrttera. 

I DISLIKE exceedingly the phrase, " a beautiful letter." I am no better 
pleased with those who speak of " fine" letten. It is too common of late 
to instruct people to give the appearance of a finished production, 
to that which should be the frank expression of their wishes or commu- 
nication of their ideas. I am more pleased to receive a note from a 
child-fiiend who tells me in his boyish prattle, of his little joys and griefe, 
than to get a missive irom one who, I wager, has corrected the sheet I 
am' reading, four or five times, before sending it to the post 

Yes, take away this Cowper, and give me that packet you will find 
in the drawer, fiill of warm gushing emotions that speak to me of a 
heart which, whatever it may be to the world, greets me with ita living 
fountains of sympathy and love. It minds me of a heart that is not 
cankeied by formality and sti&eas. It brings me back to youth again. 
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and I feel ten years Btronger than before. I know that the writ«ra of a 
few are aajiag what thej feel, aod have not stopped to drees their thoughts 
in courtly language, and I thank them for it Put back this Oray, and 
let me revel while I may iu this language of the heart. It makes mo 
better than I waa ; bringing up the memory of other 'days, when 
I was carelees as the wHt«r. I would gire much to be ao now. When 
the world has grown even more thoroughly adfiah than at present, let 
me never see a letter, written as the feelings dictate, hut until then I pto- 
test against these ne«-&shioued ideas. They invade the moat hallowed 
objects of my affection. 

I prize my "lettera received," as the best eridencea of character I can 
obtain. Let me read this one first It is cold and formal. I know at a 
glance from whom it comes. He is a morose worldling who would blot 
all affection from esistence. Here is one so very preoise, that you invol- 
untarily drop it, afr^d that you have committed sacrilege by touching it 
You almoet start to get it framed, so coldly Platonic is it, that you fear 
lest it should be defiled. It is the production of one of thoae staid, me- 
thodical personages so common in every community, who are always 
preaching — " A place for everything and everything in its place" — may- 
hap from a boarding school mistreaB who has answered your application 
for the entrance of your BiHter. She telU you she can come — underscores 
the words, " all possible attention paid to the morale of the pupils ;" and 
half intimates that she wondera at your addressing her without the pref- 
atory title of " Respected." You breathe easier when it is finished, and 
thank heaven that you are not " as this mortaL" Here may be one from 
an instructor, at your preparatory ecbooL He loves you, you feel as- 
sured — would be happy to see you take your share of College honors ; 
in fact, this very letter is written with a spirit of kindness, to u^ you 
to tell him why you have not done as well as be expected. But for 
what reason should he throw around hia y&j affection, words which 
deaden its inQuence, and fall like lead upon the heart ) Why will he bind 
an incubus upon the love he so clearly feek ! Yet he does so, and you 
lay aside- your sheet with the feehog, " that you don't care^ he cannot 
have realized your difficulties." So the letter has gone unanawered. 

Now you take one from home. You hasten to unfold it — throw away 
the envelope, (for a season only, for that too is precious,) and the first 
words rivet your attention. Here is no deceit It is a breathing of 
sincere hopes, an utterance of true love. In comparison, you esteem 
the former as of no value. No person who was a hypocrite wrote that, 
and you imagine you will not find another like it. How it dwells upon 
your prospects — how it tells you of the hopes you are expected to fulM — 
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how it nerves you for the contest of Ufe ! And it is because it is writtea 
ett«ly, that you love it. Drape the Bame in Bay other manner, and it 
loees its charm. Ga! ha! a conventional mother's-letterl The very 
idea makes you laugh heartily. "Why, bless your honest heart, my learned 
friend, I don't want you or any one else to instruct my friends to write 
me polished letters. There are two different paths in the worid for us to 
go in, if you do, for so long bb I am not a walking dictionary, you and 
I will be at variance. 

As you look over your letters you come to one package you have tied 
with a black tape. And if possible, you have folded these more carefiilly 
than the last — for their very preeence is eloquent of one who takes now 
that 

" — reot more sweet and still, 
Han ever nightfall gare ; 
In ^le world beyoad the grave :" 
and as you reflect that the hand that wrot« them is nnouldering in the 
earth, you sigh with regret. You do not look at them often. They 
are too sacred. You do not show them ; for they have become objects 
of jealous care. 

Are not letteis properly written, more important indices of character 
than you had supposed ! Do you not feel like esecratiag the man who 
firet published "The Complete Letter Writer}" Kay more, will you not 
strive to avoid labored letters) Talk from your heart to that of yourfriend, 
faithfully, else he wiQ neither care for you or your words. A good oorres- 
poadent is iavaluabia He strengthens the ties of friendehtp while liv- 
ing ; — he prepares for a grateful remembrance after death. His letters 
are gems in the bond of human association. But they must be real di- 
amonds. The cultivated heart shuns paste jewels. 

It may he a hard thing to break through habit You who have writ- 
ten your letters logically, rhetorically, may find it easier to do so now. 
But once acquired, this abandon^ as the French have it; will soon vindi- 
cato its own olmm to supremacy. Before it, the grim phantoms of un- 
meaning courtesy, dissimilar to true politenesss as darkness to. light, will 
fede into the contempt they so richly deserve. Try it for a year, and if 
your correspoudence loses elegance, you will find it to have acquired 
a' sincerity you have in vain looked for before. A few have found 
this out, and it is the secret of the freshness and grace of some of 
our best series of letters. Do not be behind Nature, if you are behind 
the times. f 
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"Theliill* 
Eocb-ribbed and ancieDt at the suu : tbe ralei 
Strelcbiog m pensive qdetoesi betiTB«Q 
The TeDereble woods: rivers th«t move 
In DUijesty ; and (he compluaiEig brooks, 
That malu the meadows green." 

" These ara the gwdeni of the dewrt, theM 
The DDBhom fields, bormdlees and beautiful. 
For which the speech of England hath no oam*-^ 
The Prairies." , BryanL 

Wnxis, is Bpealgng of one of Uie annual gatherings of young men 
from the various parts of America around the loved ahrine of our Alma 
Mater, says, " It is not thought extraordinary in Europe that tie French 
and English, the German and Italian, should possess distinct national 
traits : yet one American is supposed to be like every other, although the 
two between whom the comparison is made, were bom and bred as far 
apart, and in as different latitudea, as the Highland cateran and the bri- 
gand of Calabria." As one daily recognizes the fact here intimated 
among the youth of Yale, the thought often involuntarily passes through 
the mind, What are the causes of the differences of character ! 

Ancestry, Location and Mode of life, have each their respective influ' 
ence in forming the character of the man. The Pilgrim has transmitted 
vith his blood a goodly share of hia austerity and rigid piety even to this 
day, and the French who dwell upon tbe Father of Waters are the same 
merry, careless and indolent race as their fatheis who accompanied La 
Salle and Father Hennepin in their exploration of those lonely savan- 
nas and introduced the dvilization and the vices of the whiteman to the 
unsuspecting Indian. The gray old hills of New England nurture among 
their bleak vales and upon their stubborn soil a hard-faced, hard-fisted 
yeomanry adapted to the region. Ihe pine woods of Carolina and the 
tropical exuberance of the Florida wilds send forth irom their warm re- 
treats men more passionate, imaginative and volatile. That the mode of 
life has an effect upon the character of the man b equally evident The 
book-keeper b a very different being &om the ploughman in his mental 
H well as physical condition. 

It may be interesting to note the effecte of these causes upon the New 
Englandor and the inlulntant of the Mississippi Valley. 
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The New Englanders are as a body the pioud deacendants of ateni 
fathers. It ia tLeir boast that their bneage is that of the Puritans. It is 
the remembraoce of their stem rirtaes, their inflexible defense of free- 
dom, of person, and of mind, that animates their ofispring to show no 
alaclc alle^ance to the King of kings. Truetheyaresometimes followed 
too Ear ; sometimes not &r enough. Perhaps we find even now too mach 
of the same spirit that causei the Pharisees of old to mate broad their phy- 
iacteriee — too much regard for outward appearances, uDaccompaoied by 
the sincerity of the Puritan's devotion. Still a strong pervading element 
of New England character is Puritanism. 

, The Mississippi Valley shows no such union of Beutiment, derived from 
a common parentage and common principles. Settled by the French ; 
long in the possession of the Spaniards, and, in latter days, tlie promised 
land of European immigrants and settlers fr^m the Atlantic coast, it has 
been and for years will be a mobile, unprecipitated mass, the component 
parts of which are bo variable that the result of the mixture cannot yet 
be det«niiined. * 

In the natural features of these two sections we find an essential dif- 
ference. 

New En^and is " the hill country" of our modem Judea. Lite Switz- 
erland, its pine-clad hills and deep valleys, murmuring with a thousand 
waterfalls ; its mgged soil and harsh climate, that fiiroish do incitement 
to ease or voluptuousness, aeem designed for a hardy, energetic race. Nor 
ii the design unfulfilled. The old Saxon blood that beat so high in the 
palmy days of ' merrie England,' has not degenerated in being transferred 
to the weatom world. The old German saying, 



hardly expresses the enei^, enterprise and orig^ality of New England 
character. 

It must be confessed, however, that " a life on the naked soil" has im- 
planted characteristics less provocative of pride and pleasure. The con- 
stant striving against unpropitious soil and climate seems to be the cause. 
Goldsmith says of the Swiss : 

" Some steniei virtues o'er the moDDtaiD'a brMit, 
Uay sit like talcons cowerti^ on the neet: 
Bat sU (be gentler morals, such m plaj 
ThroDgh life's more cultured walks and cbagn the way ; 
These, hi disposed, on timorous piniona fly. 
To sport and flutter in a kinder ikj." 
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But for tbe refintoieDt introduced b; univerBal education, the same would 
be, to some eiteot, true of New England. As it >a, we find the pec^la 
colder in thdr Bympathies, more paniroonious than their countiymeu in 
more &Tored r^ons. 

If we turn to the States of the West, we shall find nature In a differ- 
ent but no less tmpresaire garb. We shall see mighty rivers hurrying 
down their ample tributes to the god of Ocean. Forests of lofty trees 
reach th^r huge limbs towards hearen, and seem Uke giants of old to be 
striving to reach the skies. Broad prairies stretch out, as &r as the eye 
con reach, in monotonous grandeur, green with the verdure of summer 
and sinking and swelling in the sunlight The earth poara forth its in- 
crease almost at the asking in the profusion of a tropical clime. To use 
the words of Father Hennepin, uttered more. than a centaiy and a half 
ago, " Nothing is there wanting to lay the foundation of one of the 
mightiest empires in tbe worid." 

What effect do these peculiarities have upon the inhabitants 1 

"To look on nature in Ber loftier moods" is an inspiration. Hence 
perhaps it is tiiat we find the_westem imagination more extended and 
magnificent in its conceptions according as the mind is inspired with the 
grandeur of the primeval forest or the lonely prune. IVne this often 
leads to bombast and tbe so-called "western eloquence." Imagination 
unfettered by reason, unpruned by educatiou, takes the single step which 
■lone, we are told, lies between the sublime and the i4diculou3. This 
feature however has made western oratory universally popular, and un- 
der better control will become a powerful element. 

The fertili^ of the soil and consequent ease in obtaining a competence, 
banishes the extreme frugality of the New Englander. Men are more 
open-hearted and open-handed. The stranger meets a heartier welcome 
and the fiiend a readier assistance. 

The New Englander'a mode of life more resembles that of the old 
world. The country is growing old ; society settled, and children follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their fiithers, tread a more and more beaten circle 
of observation and duty. The Westerner has a wide field. Amid a 
sparsely settled country he may see fewer men but more diversity — more 
of nature. The one is thus moulded by society — the other more by na- 
ture. The one has those advantages of education and refinement, found 
almost exclusively in populous commnnitiee — the other thefresbneaa and 
originality that they only possess who dwell amid tbe murmur of -wood 
and stream, aiar from the busy city with a crowded population. 

Under these influences we find the New En^onder and the Westerner 
representatives of very different classes of men. The Yankee is moral 
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and loQg-laced, evea in his sharp trading. The Westerner must swear, 
even in doing a good action. The New Englander calciOates, .the West- 
erner reckons. Oae feels more than he expresses, the other expresses 
more than he feels. The pride of one is his acuteness, of the other his 
bluntness. One aolieita popular favors by puppet play, the other by a 
direct presentation of his own claims and opinions. If we pass over New 
England we shall find a schoolhouse upon every hillside, a church in 
every valley, evincing the tendency of the popular mind. We shall find 
an inquisitive race, a general " wanting to know" and solicitatJODS to "do 
tell," a cold reception as a stranger, a wann one when the ice is broken : 
fair daughters, brave sons and Wise fathers. We shall see more than one 
field where our fathers fought for the destinies of the in&nt nation. 

If, on the other band, we traverse the prairies of the West, we shall 
encounter a race of men " half horse, half alligator, with a touch of the 
snapping turtle," able "to whip their weight in wildcats," and bound un- 
der all circumstances to " go ahead ;" the pioneers of civilization ; the ha- 
ters of Indians ; the truest of friends and the noblemen of nature. These 
are the first wave of the tide of civilization which is rolling westward. In 
their rear we shall find another class who form the grand body politic, a 
mixture of all nations, yet possessing many qualities in common. Here 
we shall find less of the learning of the old States, fewer schoolhousea, 
fewer churches ; a sparse population, and milliona of acres where stdll 
" the rank thistle nods in the wind and the wild fox digs his hole un- 
scared." We shall be hail fellows well met with every one we chance to 
encounter, and even if the unvarying appellative be "stranger," we shall 
be welcome at every fireside. We shall find everything new. A few traces 
of another race are around us, but these are fading away even faster than 
those who left them. Towns are springing up tdong the river banks as 
. if created like the palace of Alladin, in a single night, and where to-day 
the pr^rie flower is blooming to-morrow the rank gr^ will grow. 

Such is New England and such the Great West ; either a land for a 
man to be proud o^ and to which he will turn with gladness wheresoever 
he may have wandered. Bightly does the New Englander exult in his 
land, and we not one whit the less in ours by the great rivers of the West- 
We are proud of New England as the home of our fathers, and the home 
of those who have fled from oppression. And as we look upon the dozen 
States, and more, included in the Valley of the Mississippi, the millions 
of inhabitants scattered within its borders, the mere germs of nations 
yet to be, and read the destiny of the country in what it is, we cannot 
but feel that here lieth a young giant asleep, whose wakening shall tell 
upon the destinies of man, $, 

VOL. XVIL 23 
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iill a (Snt) to tl)e ^ost. 

L 

Fill h cup to ths Piut 1 for its aorrows and puin 
We Mver can know or can euffiar again ; 
Iti grief and its anguisb can never impart 
The (bade of itoaadnew to darken tbelieart. 
Bat oar joji and our pleaiutes Time never can pteal ; 
Al Te felt them before, Ihem a^in stall we feel : 
And whils memory loams through tbe field of the Paat, 
Forerer tbeii bloom and tbeir freahneea will laat. 

IL 
FUlacnp tothe PastI alibatjonve pour 
To tbe friendi whom wa loved, but who now are no mora ; 
Thejbave gone from among as, the ardent, the young, 
Their dii^ we have chanted, theii knell we bare rung ; 
And if erer your abade can reviait tha earth, 
We welcome jou bera to odt joy and our mirib ; 
llDngti unaeen, be present-, your memory <iear 
We pledge, and the goblet is crowned by a tear. 

ni. 

nil a cap to the Feat t from its ehades I recall 
Tb* remembrance of her who wiu dearer than all; 
Like a glimpse of tbe suasbine in darkaess above 
Was that light that was fanned and was kindled by lore. 
And e'en (ha remembfance can over me throw 
The gleam of that gladoess earth cannot bestow. 
Like tbe rose (he unfolded her fragrance and bloom, 
To brighten with beauty the waste of the tomb. 

IV. 
Fill a cap to tbe Paet 1 to its pleasures and woes. 
To our joys and oar sorrows, our friends and our foes ; 
To the hopes that breathed brightness, tbe fancies that cbeered, 
The much we dedred, and Ihe mucb that we feared ; 
To each and to nil t we will never regret 
UiiKjrtnne and sadneBS we soon may forget ; 
Bat tbe garland of joy culled in love's fairy bower, 
Of that wreath. Time can never e'en witlier a flower. 
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Collegiate <£imtat\on in I^e tUest. 

Otjr country, comparatively speaking, is all yet in its infancy. At most, 
the meridian glory of the full grown man, can only be predicted by the 
overshadowing greatness of the vigorous youth. This, though applicabl« 
to the whole of our country, is nevertheless peculiarly the case with that 
undefinable portion, the " West." Where twenty years ago the savage 
danced around his fires, and chased the bounding game over the prairies; 
there towns, cities, and states, have sprung up lite exhalations. In the 
midst of this unprecented growth in the material comforts of civilized 
life, Education has not been neglected. Science is peculiarly the child of 
old established and settled society ; the offspring of leisure and wealth ; 
and here only can wo loot for ite greatest achievements. This is too 
well known to require illustration. From the manner of settlement in 
the Western States, circumstances have been very un&vorsble to the cul- 
tivation of mind to that full extent which will ere long be done. While 
therefore I consider the subject of Collegiate Education in this part of 
our Union, it will not be by disparagement, but rather with an honest 
pride that so much has already been accomplished. Besides tbe disad- 
vantages usually incident to a new country, the heterogeneous character 
of the population has been unfavorable to strong effort in Education. 
This is ever severely felt, and as I intend to show, has modified West«m 
literary institutions much to their injury. In this respect the Atlantic 
States have unquestionably had the advantage. Here one class of inhab- 
itants almost eiclusively settled the same district, and hence united eflbrt 
could be secured. Add to this bet, !New England was colonized by a 
people of high literary character originally, who raised the walls of the 
dwelling house, the school, (I may almost say the College,) and the 
church, simultaneously, llie Southern and Middle States were generally 
settled by people of like character, and possessed at least this advantage ; 
though it does not seem that they have profited by it so as to surpass 
their younger sisters in respect to Colleges. But notwithstanding these 
untoward circumstances, a disposition was manifested by our western 
pioneers to lay a firm foundation for Collegiate Education, Host of the 
states made provision for the establishment of Colleges by grants of 
land, apportioning a definite amount in each state to be held perpetually 
for this purpose. These lands were not sold to settlers, but leased for an 
indefinite period, and at a moderate rent, which income was to found and 
sustfun the College. As soon as the funds were sufficient, proper build- 
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iag» were erected, Prof esson called from the older Btat«s, and a miniature 
Oxford set " a going-" But the State UDiveiBities did not satisfy. Uany 
reasons can be assigned for this : sach as the increased wants of a grow- 
ing population, and the wishes of sectarians to establish institutions on 
basee to suit themselves. In respect to the system of State UniveTsities, 
amid undoubted beneficial results, there have also been some disagreeable 
consequences. The Executive Board being chosen by the Le^lature, it is 
too oilen the case that favoritism has to do with their selection, and ud- 
worthy Director are the result. This added to the fact that the political 
horoscope frequently changes, and a corresponding change in the Board 
often occasions trouble between them and the Faculty. I have known 
several College otBcers of exemplary worth disgraced, because they 
happened to have pohtical views at variance with "the powers that 
be," Some would be legislators have likewise held that ministers of the 
Gospel should not be Coll^ otBcers ; which drove the different religious 
sects to the establishment of Institutions under their immediate direction. 
The consequence of these various reasons has been the multiplication o? 
Collies to a degree unprecedented. This, in my opinion, is the parent 
of nearly all the evils which att«nd Western Colleges. As a single 
State University was insufficient to meet the demand, the number 
of Collegiate institutions is now manifestly greater than necessary. 
A single state having sixteen Colleges, empowered to confer the usual 
degrees, must needs be overstocked. Let us consider for a moment the 
disadvantages of this multiplicity. The founding of a College must 
necessarily involve a very considerable expense; so much that recent set- 
tlers are but ill able to bear it. The undertaking being too large, the 
work will be imperfectly done; so that when the edifice is finished, there 
will be nothing left for Libraries, Apparatus, and for Professore' salaries. 
The young institution being embarrassed afier her patrons have eichaust- 
ed their liberality, will have to struggle whh difficulties too great for her 
strength. Fucds being scarce, the expenses must be met by the pupils' 
fees, and thus there will be a desire to increase the attendance as much aa 
possible. This, unavoidable as it is, leads to easy terms of admission, 
and elastic government in College ; since numbers cannot be dispensed 
with without greatly endangering the eitistence of the institution. As 
rules of discipline become loose, and the grade of scholarship low, the 
fiidlitjes for obtaining degrees will be increased, and hence they will be 
less valued. All these injurious effects will be heightened by the number 
of Colleges affected in like manner through want of resources. This 
state of afiahe is not equally the lot of all. Some Colleges in the 
Western States could be specified, which from their foundations derived 
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from the state, or other sources, have risen above pecnniaiy difficulties- 
Such are Miami Univeiaity, O., Centre College, Ky., and A^bui; Univer- 
sity, Ind. Yet the uumber is a disadTantage which effects all to some 
extent. If the different and seemiof^y conflicting interests conld be united, 
there would be Colleges at once in the West which would compare favor- 
ably with any in the United States. In the&ce of all difficulties, ihecontse 
of instmctiou is really superior to what ia usually supposed in the East. 
From the age of the conutiy, Professors must be sought elsewhere- 
Hence, with veryfew ezceptioiis, they are graduates of Eastero Colleges^ 
<v European Universities. Having equ^ advantages for acquiring educa- 
tion, we cannot reasonably etniaider them inferior to others. Bnt though 
many of thtm would grace a ch^ of science anywhere, yet they cannot 
in bvery instance be as thorough in instructions or as rigid in discipline 
as they could wish, for reasons enumerated above. However, from the 
opportunities I have had of observing disciphne at Western Colleges and 
at this place, which is considered the most rigid in its laws of all Eastoa 
Institutious, I must ooafess the diffra«nce is not very greatly in its bvor. 
The Literary advantages ue there, as in every place, far more than are 
improved. 

Respecting the grade in scholarship, the greatest want is in the 
classics. There is a good reason (or this which will be specified here- 
after. In the Natural and Moral Sciences, the instructions are full, and 
the improvement such as would be highly creditable anywhere. There 
is no reason that it should be otherwise. Improvement depending more 
on Btrength of mind than carefiil drilling, progress can be made there as 
well as elsewhere. But the early part of the College course depending 
more on long and careM preparation in the learned languages, the atttun- 
ments are not so good. This, as above said, has an evident cause, which 
consists in iho very impeifect means of obtaining a proper "St" for 
College, for which the preparatory schools are entirely inadequate. 
In truth, there can scarcely be swd to be one Academy of the right 
character, to prepare the numerone candidates for the more advanced 
course. Hie number seems to be in an inveree ratio to that of 
Colleges. Were three fourths of the latter turned into Academies, after 
the Andover and Exeter stamp, the most benefidal reeulla would be 
secured at once. But when a person proposes to take a Coll^iate course, 
he must employ as a teacher some profeesional character, who, by reason 
of time and multiplicity of duties, has lost the greater part of his 
classical knowledge. The disadvantage of employing such a teacher will 
be evident The remuneration obtained from one or two pupils will not 
justify close attention and preparation, even if other duties would permit. 
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Henc« the etudeot can receive little more than the mere nune of redting 
under a teacher. This moat be the cam under like ctrcnmstaiices any- 
where. Academies being wanting, and private ioatructjon precarious, 
the pupil must depend in a great measure on his own effort for prepara- 
tion. Imperfection resulting, lie eariy coune in Coll^ will be embar- 
rassed, and passed over without the usual advantages. This must 
undoubtedly be looked upon as by fer the greatest difBcnJty with which 
Western Colleges have to contend. Tbey receive students imperfectly 
fitted, and cannot fully remedy the defect. Another disadvantage which 
students are subjected to, is that they cannot be regular. In every 
new country, nearly all must labor at least part of the time. Farmers' 
sons leave the plough to attend College one session, and then from study- 
ing, return to practice the " Georgics." These, however, are the evils of a 
particular period ia the settlement of every country. 'Hme and experience 
wUl cure tbom all. But in the &ce of such disadvantages, Western Col- 
leges have done, and are doing a good work. They furnish the means of a 
good educaUon ; which, if not as complete and thorough in every instance 
as could be desired, are nevertheless as well adapted to the condition of 
the people as could be expected. They afford instruction cheap ; in most 
instances the prices being scarcely half that in New England Coll^eB. 
This, together with the general cheapness of living there, make the terms 
of obtaining an education still more easy for the indigent 

Considering all things, I believe that Western Colleges offer greater 
advantages, compared to expenses, than any other in our country. They 
have had to struggle with their greatest difficultiee; the "middle 
passage" is over, and now they are placed on a more nearly equal foot- 
ing with their older sisters. It is questionable whether Yale or Harvard 
numbered as many Alumni in the first twenty years of their existence, 
as some new Colleges nhich could be specified. One thing is certain, 
their grade of scholarship for the same period was far below. Though 
our new seats of learning number Alumni as yet by hundreds, time will 
soon make them thousands, and their energy of character, combined with 
filial reverence for the young Mothers, will make these the honor and 
pride of our counhy. c. n. 
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Mkssrs. Edhobs : — Althougli yon will find nothing peculiar in the 
following correspondence — nothing which seenu different ttom ordinary 
Valentines — I think you will ^ree with me that it is true to nature. 
How I came into posseesiou of it is of no consequence ; nor is it any 
matter whether it is real or fictitious. But knowing as I do the circum- 
8taac«e under which it was written, I can say that it is the aim of the 
writer to hit off a certain practice common here in Yale, of correspond- 
ing with boarding school girts, whose acquaintance has been formed by 
means of the annual catalogues of the Institutions. Whether or not he 
has succeeded, you must be the judge. Believing you to be desirous of 
giving in your Magarine every phase of College life, with this esplaua- 
tdon, I submit the coneapondence to your coosideratdon. z. 

Phoadelphia, Feb. 14th, 1852. 

My Dear Mr. F -■ 

Do you recollect meeting in the Care while traveling last 
summer, a young lady just returning from boarding school! Perhaps you 
do not — indeed it is more than probable that you do not — but I have 
never forgotten you. Your face, so long remembered, has been before 
me in the hours of gayety and sadness. When mingling with the home 
orcle around the domestic hearth, or when joining in the witching dance, 
your face has been ever near to me, and T could not forget it. 

I know that it was vrrong thus to indulge in dreams of the future^ 
beautiful fitnciea — too bright, too joyous, to be ever realized ; but if you 
have ever felt a deep, a strong devotion, to any earthly object — if your 
soul has ever gone fbrUi like the dove of old, and has found no object on 
which to rest itself — then, and then only, can you know and sympathize 
in my. feelings. 

You may think it strange that I should thus portray the feelings of 
my heart to one who judges himself a total stranger to me. You cannot 
think otherwise, but trusting to your generous nature, your inanly heart, 
and relying on your generous nature, I venture to entrust to you those 
sentiments which have so long been buried in my heart Forgive, but 
do not foi^t your own devoted anoblihi. 

P. S. Direct to A. B. J , No. — Chestnut St^ Philadelphia. 
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Yal« Collbob, Feb. llth, 1862. 
My Dearett Ar^lina : 

" Do you not know who I am T " How in the world 
should I know who yon are!" "AVhy, sir, I am the Mayor of the City 
of New Haven." " Well, I don't care a hang." 

The foregoing confab, which took place between the worthy chief ma^s- 
trate of thia city, and a short, chubby, jolly, frolicksome classmate of mise, 
on a certain night of a calhathump serenade, was brought very forcibly to 
my mind on perusing a valentine purporting to be &om the person to 
whom this is addressed. I must, however, here mention that at the time 
of its reception, I was in no fit mood to he wooed and won — no, not even 
by Venus herselC Four hours of hard riding and tedious waiting at 
railroad stations, the day previous — a consequent tardiness at the vesper 
meal, exceedingly unusual f(ff me, and almost amounting to that of the 
venerable Daniel Tucker, Esq., — highly iuterestiDg and even exciting 
scenee litr into the ' sma' hours' — a short allowance of sleep, and that 
frequently interrupted by a constant absence of calorie from my nether 
limbs — all this concatenation of heterogeneous circumstancee, to which 
must be added the pleasing prospect of hot coffee and buttered rolls, had 
the effect to render me, at about fifteen minutes before eight this morn- 
ing, decidedly averse to any correspondence at all, and particularly to that 
of an amatory nature. Beceiving your note then, under these conditions, 
I could not, as I rolled over In bed to peruse its contents, but bring to my 
mind the utuatioa of my jolly classmate, to which allusion has been 
made. But as I lay there with my head resting' on my elbows, in a 
meditative mood, I came to the conclusion that, as your postscript implies 
that you expect a reply, I would attempt one. In doing thia I know of 
no better method than to take up the several topics and give you my 
views in respect to them. 

You ask, first — Do you recollect meeting in the cars, while traveling 
last summer, a young lady just returning from boarding school! In 
answer to this, your first inquiry, I have to say that I have no such • 
recollection whatever — and, moreover, I would add that it is not my 
practice, when traveling, to be on the lookout for boarding-school misses 
going home to see their mammas. I have at times, it is true, gone down 
to the depot here in New Haven, when we have received intelligence 
from certain boarding-schools in Massachusetts that their vacation was 
about to commence, and that a bevy of feminines might he expected. 
But thia, you will readily perceive, is a far different case. 

There is another point in thii inquiry which I wish to notice. You do 
not particularize the place in which you were so fortunate as to catch the 
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first glimpse of my delectable countenance, nor do yon mention bbj dr- 
cumstances of our meeting, by which I might recall that meeting to my 
memory. Hiis leads me to think that you never did meet me at all, nor 
have ever heard of me except through the annual catalogue of the College ; 
or, perhaps, through newspaper notices of tlie many distinguiahed posU of 
honor which I have held during my Htay here. I have also another 
reason for helieting that you have never seen me. If, as you intimate, 
our only meeting was on the cars, how could you have known that the 
person you then saw hears the name which the envelope of your Val- 
entine does ! Possibly, however, you may have had the exquisite pleasure 
of gazing on my benign countenance, and have suffident reason for re- 
fraining from mentioning any circumstances which would recall youis to 
me. You may be imwilling to inflict upon my mental vision any ught 
which would be unpleasant or disagreeable to me. For this you may 
have two reasons. You may fear that such a sight would be an antidote, 
as it were, to your letter, or you may be actuated by motives of the 
purest benevolence. In either case you are perfectly excusable. But I 
would rather place the matter on a different footing and suppose that you 
are a damsel as fair as the Houris — for no other, I am sure, would have 
the audacity to fall in love with bo handsome a young man as myself — 
and have been prevented from disclosing yourself more fully to me by 
that innate modesty which is so characteristic of your whole letter. 

Yon next speak of having my face coustantiy before your eyee. It U 
present at your going out and your conung in, at your lying down and 
at your rising up. Well, I am very glad to hear tliat any one has been 
able to take my picture. Of late, several quite unsucceesful efforts at this 
very thing have been made. The art of Daguerre and also that of lith- 
ography have in vain been called into requisition for this purpose. Cupid 
it would seem by your statement has been more snccessfid. Before leav- 
ing this part of your letter I would simply surest to you the propriety 
of reciprocating this favor, for since you are in possession of my portrait 
it is no more than fair that I should be in possession of yours. 

You now go on to confess to the sinfulness of indulging in dreams of 
llie future T— beautiful &nciee — too joyous to be ever realized you say. 
Here are two facts which I am glad to find — first, that there is in your 
character a disposition to acknowledge your wrong doings; and, second, 
that you have no expectation that your fond hopes will ever be realized. 
In this connection, too, you mention the only conditions on which I can 
sympathize with you. If these be, indeed, the only conditions then 
surely I fear you will be deprived of the sympathy of him on whom your 
fondest hopes have centred ; for I can assure you that whenever I have 
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permitted my soul to go forth like the dore of old, it has found an ob- 
ject on nhich to reel itaeIC I am sorry for your sake, that such is the 
case. I r^^ ^at yon are thus deprived of my sympathy, for I think 
you greatly need it — but so it is — and under these eircumatancea, I can 
do nothing more fat your so desperate case than oS'er for your coDsolation 
the good old maxim, 'Tj™ avS /Ssaj ir." 

"You may think it Btrange," you aay, "that I should thus portray the 
feelings of my heart to one who judges himself a total stranger to me." 
Not at all. I do not wonder that yon venture to entrust to me those sen- 
timents which have so long been buried in your bosom. It is perfectly 
natural for the spell-bound songster of the forest when the fasdnations 
of its charmer have become irresistible, to fly to its deadly embrace. 
Yon speak here of my generous nature, my manly heart and my honor. 
Now I beg leave to ask how do you know that I have a generous nature, 
a manly heart, or any honor at alL For aught you know to the contrary, 
I may be possessed of a nature as ungenerous as that of a Shylock, a 
heart as wantjng in manlineaa as that of an lago — or I may be as des- 
titute of honor as a Judas. Yet as it is truly s^d that guessing is as 
good as anything when one guessea right, we will let this pass. 

Your closing prayer, " Forgive, but do not forget," I will surely grant. 
The former part, were it neither leap year nor St. Valentine's day, I 
should grant, for I was always taught to forgive others their trespasses. 
In regard to the latter, I am sure I shall never forget you, for I believe 
it ia universally held that a person can never forget what he never knew. 

With sentiments of pecnliar regard, and affections the natural resulta 
of our mutuaL acquaintance, 

I remain. Yours, as ever, 



JII)(moBro|)l)3. 

Thx writing and printing reformation naturally divides itself into two 
branches, Phonography and Phonotypy. Phonography is something 
which may be of immediate utihty to us as young men who will here- 
after make much use of the pen, but Phonotypy, that is, printing by 
sounds, would engage us, chiefly as an improvement which may confer 
an immense benefit on following generations. "While the phonetic prin- 
ciple has been accepted, as the foundation of a correct orthography by 
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emineot men, among whom are Br. Beajamin FranUin, 8!r Wilbam 
Jones and Bishop Wilkins ; and a committee of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences,* there haa not yet, we believe, been established 
a system of phonytypio charoctera upon which all the inends of the 
reform could unit« as a permanent basis. For these reasons we will con- 
fine our notice to the single subject of Phonography which alone is in- 
Titing and ample enough. However, the claims of Phonography t^i be a 
philosophical scheme of the largest scope and most benficent intendon, 
may be received, it is ondeniably an art of great convenience. What- 
ever multiplies the power of the pen five fold and multipliea thus much 
the utility of an art so variously applied deserves consideration for ila 
every day benefits, if it is denied respect as a science. 

The capability of Phonography to do the offices of ordinary writing, 
in correspondence, in book-keeping, in authorship^ and to do them with 
manifold speed and with entire legibility, is not merely theory. At this 
moment voluminous letters are passing which were written almost with 
the rapidity of utterance ; editors are throwing off articles with a speed 
and comfort which were unkiiown by the tedious process of the old 
script ; clergymen are penning their sermons without that manual labor 
which renders the compositon of forty pages per week so irksome ; lawyers 
take down the words of witness with a new fadlityj authors save two 
thirds of their valuable time by dictating to phonographic amanuenses, 
while all over tiie country the wit and wisdom and eloquence of lecturers 
and statesmen are gathered up, with an ease, accuracy and cheapness 
which were not known before. 

But we do not demand that Phonography be accepted as a substitata 
for the hand-wridng in general use, until it is shown that our orthogra- 
phy is essentially vicious and that the phonetic principle is philosophio- 
ally correct ; and if these are admitted there is no question Chat Phono- 
graphy as writing is superior to, and ought to supercede, any chirography 
now in vogue. 

The change to Phonetic spelling is indeed a radical one, but I appre- 
hend it is only a return to the original idea of written language The 
English has widely departed from that idea, so that by reason of the va- 
riations in pronunciation whereby letters which were once enunciated are 
now silent, by the introduction of foreign words spelled on the prind- 
pie of foreign languages and especially by reason of the inadequacy ot 
the characters to represent the elementary sonnds, in consequence of 
wMch iq^ny of the letters have various powers and are formed into nu- 

* Report on Phanotjpj, Aug. 19, IMft. 
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merons combioatioiis to represent the same simple sounds, our orthogra- 
phy has come at this time to be governed by such anomalous, recondite 
and arbitrary rolee as encumber no other science. There must be a re- 
form, or milHoos of children who will speat our tongue, must undei^ 
the useless labor of mastering the irregularities before they possess the 
key to Uie knowledge which is in books, and millions more will find 
reading sod writing unattainable. Rapp,inthei'Ay*»o/o^ie (ier Sprache 
Bays of the English that h has acquired " an incomparable fluency, and 
appears eepecially adapted by nature, more than any one of the living, 
to undertake the part of the universal tongue out of Europe. Were not 
the impediment of a bizarre, antiquated orthography in the way, the 
universality of the language would be more apparent ; and it may, per- 
haps, be said to be fortunate for us other Europeans, that the Englishman 
has not made the discovery."* Obviously in any reform proposed, 
words should be spelled as they are pronounced and not differently, that 
is, an alphabet should be derived from a thorough analysis of the lan- 
guage, which would furnish a ungle character to express unambiguously 
each separate sound, and a word should be represented by the succession 
of lettere which represent the different sounds of which the whole pro- 
nunciation is made up. Such an alphabet would embrace about thirty- 
six letters for simple sounds and six or seven for compound sounds for 
which it is desirable to have characters. This system is phonetic. 

But is the writing system which has been formed upon this prin- 
ciple scientific, and does it unite in the highest degree the qualities of 
simplicity, brevity and legibility ? We cannot give here a fidl deecrip- 
tion of phonography, nor has the printer the type to illustrate an ex- 
planation, ia genend terms we may say, the consonants and the vowels 
are separately classed — the consonant skeleton of the word is written 
oonnecledly and the vowels are afterwards appended, as in the Hebrew. 
The consonant outlines unite in convenient and elegant forms ant 
can be contracted under a few simple rules, so that the briefer the ugn 
the more it expresses. A single stroke of the pen offen makes a syllable 
or a word. Phonography here appears in advantageous contrast with 
the old writing which requires from two to seven motions of the 
hand for every letter, and when we remember that in almost every word 
there are superfluous letters, we see how it is that Phonography is so ex- 
peditious and long hand so cumbersome ; that while the onefollows with 
delightful activity tie words, of a speaker — the other trammels " our 
living flocks of thought as they trudge it slowly and wearily down the pen 

* Quoted in American Acadeny'sBepnlrOD Pbimograpby. 
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and along the paper hindering each other as they straggle through the 

straight gate of the old hand writing." 

In Phonography as in the Hebrew an experienced reader will dispense 
for the most part with the vowe) signs. It is even easier to do without 
them, for the eye is not embarrassed by so complicated a form. Brer- 
vity ifi further obtained by the use of word-tign», which are parts of 
words taten to represent its whole. They are established by usage and 
rather assist legibility, than otherwise. 

In practice this system is found to be entirely natural. This would 
be expected from the maimer in which it was formed. It was not 
compounded of the heterogeneous remains of incongruous alphabets, 
with too many letters for some sounds and none for others — but begin- 
ning de novo with an analysis of the language and of simple mathemat- 
ical figures it assigned to the most frequent sounds the most simple and 
convenient symbols, always accomplishing a result with the least manual 
labor, BO that legibility was not sacrificed. 

This art has many friends in college, a few of them expert in using it, 
and more wishing for the skill to daguerreotype the flowing words of 
the speaker, without putting forth the effort to acquire it For our- 
selves this has been a pleasant task. The philosophical simplidty and 
the large results made it as fascinating as poetry ; and now when it is 
to some degree our own, and novelty has been worn off by possession, a 
more sober view of its advantages does not diminish our estimation of 
its value. Lifting our contemplation from its hooks, dots and circles , 
we may indulge the itn^ifination with a pleasing prospect of its utilities ; 
we may expect that the art which bestows additional power on writing ; 
the great instrument of buNness, the solace of friendship, the vehicle 
to authors, will exert on human affairs an influence something like print- 
ing, if not as great^ yet certainly as happy. 
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fiterarg JJ'otice. 

AuEBTDAH Wma Kktiiv. Published Monthlj bj Chahfior Bimbll, »l 1!0 
N&ssaa Street, New York. 

Tbe nAme of the preaent publisher of this well-kuovn BeTiew v that of ao old 
Acqaaiatopce, > College friend, and whAt ia more — a fVequeot contributor, in dajs 
gone b;, to Uie pages of our oim Magazine. He was one of the good old sort, 
who wrote well, wrote frequently, and paid bU tubKriptum pnmptly. — so that, 
u in daty bouod, ws cordially wish succeBB to " C. B." of tlie Class of ISGO. 

Tbe Beiiew b«s for its primary object the support of the known pricciples, 
measures and men of the united Whig party, and as such bus been cordintly com- 
mended by Webster, ChoBte, Winthrop, Butler Eiog, *ad a score of others. £>ch 
number is embellished with a portrait of some eminent membet of that party, often 
in connectioo with a bngraphicAl sketch. The March number, for instance, which 
happens to be before Ds, hAs a portrait of the Hon. Wm. A. Qraham, (he Secretary 
of, the Nayy. 

But although Politics is the mftio coocem of the Whig RaTiew, Literature 
receires no little attention. Indeed, in the last number, quite As many of the arti- 
clea were suited to the general as to the merely political reader. Buch are the 
piewa oo the " American Drama," " Female Poets," and " Traditions of TennesseB." 

We acknowledge that we feel some pride in seeing one who was so recently 
Amatig us, engaged as the coodnctor of so able a Beview, And we doubt not that 
those who knew him bere, will be glad to pass the word as to his present position, 
and perhaps send him their own names ttpayitig sub«cribers. .We ptesume that 
sudi subecribert are quite as acceptable in New York, if not as rare. As they are in 
New Haven — to tbe Whig Review as to the Yale literary. Those who do not now 
want a political Review may be glad of one when they Are out of College, and to 
such YalenaiAnB, the one which is before ns especially commends itself, having 
originated with the lamented Oolton of the Class of 1840, And being now condactod 
by Another graduate of Yale. Our recommendation of its ability is quite wmeces- 
sary, after the praises it ba* received from the Statesmen named above. 



JMfmorobilia Uolenaio. 

BERKELEIANI HEDIVIVl 

In our last nnmber we published a lilt c^ the Berkeleian Scholars, with the state- 
ment that, owing to the loss of the originAl record, the worh wAa wholly one of res- 
toration ; and ai we had to depend npon tbe psrsraul recollection of individiiAls for 
focts,dAtiDg backsixtyyearsor morc^ it WAS slated that ths list was prubAblyimper- 
fecL Since then the nuMing record, which bad liilherto raust«d all aearcb, hAS been 
Accidentally discovered, and as it is desirable that the corrections should b« mads at 
once, we pablish the whole list in the preaeot number, in its corrected and ccftn- 
pletA form. Tbia ancient dociuneit, in addition to this mformation, OMitains other 
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matter relative to the Berbeleiui Fund of to ioterestiog oature. There ii record- 
ed in it a complete list of all who have receired the premiums for Latin oompou- 
tioa, to tlie cloee of the last centary . The autograph BigQaturea of those who hava 
rec^Ted the fund, both for scholarshipe and the smaller premiums, dating from 
1133, add to the intereet of the recordB. There it also a memorandum made bj 
Preudent Stilea, by which it seems Ibat the form io Rhode IsUod vas leased in the 
year 1760 for the t«rm of 099 jears; irith the annual rent of 100 oz. of silver until 
1789, thence to 1810 for 126 oi. of silver, and thence to the end of the term fur 
SlObueheliof vhoat; this has sioce been commuted for Ihe paymentof 140 dollars. 



I. Rev. Benjamin Pomeroj, D. D. 
Eev,EleHzarWheeIock,D.D.,frei, 
Bart. Coll. 
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Rev. Silas Leonard. 

1737. Rev. Mark Leaveavorth. 
Bev. OideoD Milla 

1738. Hon. Phinehaa Lyman, Tvt. T. C. 
Bev. Ohauncev Whittlesej, Tvt. T. 

Coll. 
nSB. Solomon Welles. 
William WiUiams. 

1740. Rev. Jacob Johnson. 

Hon. John Worttungton, LL. D., 
Tutor YaU Coll. 

1741. Bev. lUchard Mansfield, D. D. 
Rev. Noah Welles, D.D.,JW. Tale 

Coll. 

1742. Jared IngereoU. 

1743. Rev. Thomaa Arthur. 

1744. Hon. Wm. Sam'l Johnson, LL. D., 

Jwbe Sup. CI. of Conn., Sep. 

and Sen. U. 8. (Ana., Ftet. Col. 

Coll. 
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Coll. 
Thaddeos Betta, IL D. 
Rev. Jonathan Collon. 

1746. Rev. Pelatiah Webster. 

1747. Rev. Aaron Hutchinson. 
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Rev. William Johnson. 

1749. Hon. James Abraham 

TWor Yale Coll. 

1750. Eliho Todor. M. D, 
17GI. Rev. Judah Champi<Ki. 
1782. Henry Babcock. 

Ourdon SaltonstelL 



1703. Rev. Seth Pomerov, 7\U. T. C. 

James Usher. 
1784. Rev. John Devolioa 

Rev. Justus Porvard. 

1768. Rev. Luke Babcock. 
Mosea Bliss. 

Rev. ITebemiah Strong, Tutor and 
Prof. Tale CoU. 
1786. Robert Brack. 

Hon. Simeon Strong. LL. D., Judge 
Sup. Cl. JfoM. 

1767. Hon. Edmund Fanning, LL. D. 

Gov. Pr. Edm. Is. 
Hon. Titus Hosmer, Rfp. U. S. 

'Cong. 
Rev. Hoafa WiUiston. 
1788. Rav.BenjaminBoardman,7W.KC. 
Hon. Silas Dearie, Rep, U. B. Cong., 

Miniiter to France. 
Rev. Roger Viets. 

1769. Bev. Enoch Huntington. 
Alexander King. 
Jesse Leavenworth. 
Rev. Matthew Merriam. 

1760. Rav. Levi Hart, D. D. 
Woodbridge Little. 

Rav. Ebenezer Runell White, Ta- 
lor Tale (Ml. 

1761. Hadlock Marcj. 

1762. Rev. Theodore Hinsdale. 
Rev. Joseph Huutiogton, D. D. 
William Jones. 

1768. Rev. Ebeneier Baldwin, 3W. Y. C. 
Amos BoCeford, Tuli^ Tali Coll. 
Hon. Stephen Mii MitcheU, LL. D, 

Tai. Yale Coll., Rep. and Sen. 
IT. S. Cong., Ch. Judge Sup. Ct. 

1764. Bev. Samuel Camp. 

Rev. Diodale JobuBon, JW. Y. 0. 

Chauncey Whittlesey. 
1768. RoBwell Orant. 

Bev. Joseph Howe, Tut. T. O. 
1766. Hon. Jonathan logeraotl, LL. D. 
Judge Sup. Ct, and It. Oov. of 
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ITBl. BeT. Joseph Ljmui D. D. 

Hod. John Treadwell, LL. D. Chv. 

HcHL John Trumbull, LL. D., Tut. 

Y. C, Judge Sup. Court OotM. 

Ber. Samuel Walei. D. D., 7\Uor 



BeT. Elijali Panons. 
Ret. Seili Sage. 

Burkingham Si. Jabn, Tul. Y. C. 
1768. Hoy. Timothy Dwight,D.D.,LLD. 

Tutor. Prof. BjidFra. of T. O. 
Ber. Jolin Keep. 
Rev. William Seward. 
1170. Bev. Joseph Buckmioigter, D. D., 

Tutor Yalt Coll. 
Hon. John Dareoport, TWor YaU 

Coll., Sep. U. S. Cong. 
Bey. Solomon ■Waiiwns, 2\il. 7. C. 

1771. John Hart. 
Bjlyestar Uuirson. 
Joseph Woodbridge. 

1772. Eon. Abraham Baldwin. Tut Y. 0. 

Fret. Univ. Geo., Btp.and St*. 

U. 8. Cong. 
Thomas CanGeld. 
Bey. Joseph Strong, D. D. 

1773. Boger Alden. 

Bey. WillJam RoIhiisod, Tut. Yalt 

Coll. 
Ber. Ezra Sampeon. 

1774. Amoa Benedict. 
Jared Buetwick. 

Bey. Beuben Holcomb, 

1775. Eon. Samuel Wbittelsey Dana, 

Rtp. and Sen. U. S. Cong. 
Bey. Solomon Beed. 
Benjamin Wellea. 
177A. Hon. Chauncey Qoodiicfa, 3Wor 
Yiat Coll., An>, tt Stnator U. 
8. Cong., U. S<rv..of Conn. 
Daniel Ljman. 
William Andrew BosseU. 
1777. Dudley Baldwin. 

William Hillboase. 
177B. Abraham Biahop. 
Ebenecer Da«gett 
Rey. Frederi^ William Botchkiss. 

1779. Hon. Jeremiah Gates Braioard, 

Ju^ Sup. Ct. of Oonn, 
Hon. Eliiur Ooodrich, LL. D., ?ti- 

tor and Prof, of Yalt CoU., Rip. 

U. B. Oonff. 
Bey. Zebulon EIj, Tutor Yale (Ml. 

1780. OUyer Lewis. 

Bey. John Robins(»i. 



1788. {None.) 

17B3. Ber. Samuel Aastio, D. D, Pnt. 
Univ. Vt. 
Bey. Jonathan Poller. 
Ber. Abtel Holmes, D. D., Tutor 

YaU Call. 
Charles White. 
1784. Ralph Isaacs. 
17B6. Enoch Huntingdon. 

Hon. Barnabas Bidwell, LL D., 

Tat. Y. C, Rep. U. B. Cong. 
Enos Cook. 

Roger Kewton, Tut. Y. O. 
Samuel Perkins. 
l7se. Rey. John Elliot, D. D. 

Eon. Thomas Buggies Oold, Rep. 

U. S. Cong. 
Hm. Stanley Qriswold, Senator U. 

S. Cong. 
Ray. Reuben Hitchcock. 
Bey. WilUam Stone. 

1787. Rosvell JudsoD. 

1788. Zacbariab Tomtinson. 

Hon. John Woodworth, LL. D., 
Ju^ Sup. Ct. ofSta York. 
17SS. Bey. Dan Bradley. 

Bey. William Brown. 

Jooa. Waller Edwarda. Tut. Y. Col. 
1190. Thomas Mumford. . 
1701. Barziltai Sloeson. 

Hon. JoeJah Stebbins. Tut. T. Ci^ 
1792. Bey. Timothy HatheTCooley,D.D. 

Bev. Isaac Jones. 

Nathaniel King. 
1798. Bev. Jeremiah Atwater,D.D.,I^. 
Y. C, Pro. Mid. <£ Diek. CoU. 

1794. Stephen Mix Mitchell 

1795. Ebeneier Grant Marsh, 7W. and 

Hibr. Intt Y. C. 
17(ie. (None.) 

1791 Ber. Ira Hart 

Ray. James Murdocli, D. D., Prof. 
Univ. Vt and And. Theol. Sen. 

1798. James BumeC 
Daniel Fuller. 

1799. Benjamin Woolaey Dwigbt. 
Bev. Eaehiel Jonea Chapman. 

IBOO. Samuel Gray HuntiogtoD. 

Abinun Stoddard. 

Chauncey Whittlesey. 
ISOl. Isaac Baldwin. 

Al<^ Evelyn Hart 
1801. Hon. Jesup Naah Conch, Judge 
Svp.Ct. Ohio. 

Ray. William Lightbonm Strong. 
1801. Bey.Sereoo Edwarda DwightJ).D., 
IW. r a. Pre*. Mam. Coil. 

Bay. Noah Porter, D. D. 

Be*. Henry Sbermao. 

Bey. Hoaaa Beckley. 
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ISOl. Rev. John Marah. 


1824. William MoeelejHoUaod, IW. F 


180S. Ziba Foot. 


C Pro/ TKn. Coll. 
Hon. Ashbel Smith, U.D. 


1806. Alfred Hennen. 


Hon. Henry Strong, LL. D., Ttdor 


182G. Joeiah Barnes, M. D. 


Yale CoU, 


Hon. Thomas SlideU, J«dgi Sop. 


Rev. Heiekmh Gold USbrd. 


a of La. 


1801, itfow.) 


1828, Rev, John Pbelpa Cowleo. 


1808 


AW. 


1SS1. Sidney Law Johnson. 


1809 


A'«.4 


1828. (A'oM.) 


1810 


Jaw) 


1829. George Champhn Tenney. 


1811 


lN<me.) 


1830. Hon, Edmnnd Smith RhelL 


ISiS 
181S 


(A^™e,) 
Rev, William Theodore Dwight. 


Hanr; Rogers Winthrop. 

1881. (A^«.) 


D.D.. T-uf. F. C 


183!. (A'on..) 


1814. Rev. John Dickiim. 


1833. (A^ont) 


R«T. Joshua Leavitt. 


1834. Hon. Henry WnUam Ellnroitb. 


181S. {None.) 


Henry Coit £inesley. 
1836. Charfei Aknio Gager, 2W. YaU 


1816. GeorgeHilL 


Charlea OI«)tt. 


Coll. 


Rev. Jamea Angel FoK. 


1836. (Ifotu.) 


Charles John Jahnson. 


1837. Bev. William BniaelL 


1817. Hod. Joel Jones. LL. D.. Pw* Qir. 


1838. (JVmu.) 


CM. 


1889. Charles Aetor Briated. 


DaTid NeTine Lord. 


Anguatus Rodney UacDonotigh. 


1816. Hon. Francis Hiram Com, Jufac 


1840. (Ar««,) 


Sup. at. Gio. 


1841, (liToHii.) 


HoratLo HubbelL 


1812. William Daviaon Hennen. 


Hon. Thomas Clap Perkins. 


1848. Rev, Cyras Huntington, 


1819. Jonathan Humphrej BisMlL 


Lncins Franklin Robinson. 


Hon. Asabel HuntiDgton. 


FrankUn Taylor, 


1820. Boraoa Foot*, 


1844, WUliam Few Smith. 


Aleiandar Catlln Twining, JW. J. 


1846. WDIiani Guetine Conner. 


a. Prof. Mid CoO. 


Robert Rankin. 


John Payson Williston. 
1821. Henry White. Tid. Y. 0. 
1823. E«y. Edward Beecher.D. D, 3W, 


1848, (iVone,) 

1B41. Henrv Hamilton Hadley, l\tl. Y.C. 


Franci. Lewis Hodges, 2W. Y. 0. 


Y. a, Ftes. III. Coll. 


1848. Henry Martjn Colton. 


Bev, Henry Herrick. 




1828. Rer. Norman Piuiie;, Pro/. 7Wf>. 


186Q. Clinton Camp. 


OoU. 


1861. William WooUey Winthrop. 




- 


- 



KOSSUTH AJTD TALE. 

We alluded in our last December number to the interest which hod boen mani- 
fested among the Students for the cause of Hungary. Two mestinga were held 
b the Chapet, near the close of last term, at the first of which a Committee waa 
appointed to draft, in behalf of the Students genersllj, an Address to Governor 
Ecuuth, — and at the second, the following Address, presented bj that Coumitte*, 
was read and approved. 



Gov. Kossuth : The students cminecled with Tale College, have ais^ned t« na 
the pleasing duty of eipreaiing to you thor deep and eameit sympathy with tin 
OMIM of HBDianan independenaft As yoong man, assMaMri togethsr from eTM7 
TOL. xm. 25 
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■edioii uf our counuy, MCiutomed b oai earliest recolleclioos to a nnioD of Liberty 
■Dd Law, and claiming affinity irith tlia men who pledged their " lives, their for- 
tunes, Hud (heir eacrod bocor," ve maj well be supposed to share jour abhorrence 
oC systematic perfidy, oppreeuon and absolutism, as exemplified by the House of 
Bapsbarg and the Czar of Russia. And it has seemed to as that it might afford 
some aatisEaction to yourself, and to your oppressed brethren in Europe, to receive 
from us, as American studenta, some indication of that sympathy and that abhor- 
rence, and to allow us Co express our honest admiration of the strength and persist- 
ent energy of your people, and tbe purity of their motires, but above all the 
ti^ and the value of the principtea which they have proclaimed. This 
in regard to the ccastituttonal liberty of Hungary is not altogether new ai 
Our elder brethren, the graduates of this College, at tieir annual meeting I 
yeaiB ago, discussed, witbgreat spirit, and adopted with entire uaauiiaity, 
of resolutions exprefsing deep and prayerful sjiapathy with your gallant but unfor- 
tunate countrymen. Iliey were among the first expressions of tbe kind emaoattng 
from any aasociation of American;, and were advocated by men of learning, piety, 
and statesmanlike views, with an eloqoeace that bos made tbe cause of Hungary 
wid the Hungarians forever dear to us. One of our number (Charles L Brace] 
haa lately been traveling through tbe villages and bainlets of your fatherland, and 
has given us much information of tbe private virtues of your people, their 
ings, and their glimmerings of hope, as well as the absolute tyranny and demoniac 
fury of thnr oppressors, oa which he had abundant opportunity to reflect in an 
Austriaa dungeon. We are proud to welcome you as a great teacher; not only ta 
a teacher who bas aliaady tau^t tbe people tbeir rights, and how to secure those 
righta by proper guarantees, but also as a teacher who bas endeavored to make 
tyrants understand their dnties — a lesson hard for them to comprehend, but which 
tbey will thoroughly leom, if at all, when it is demonstrated by the point of the 

A want of popular traditions and of a definite knowledge of fscta among tbe 
people, and a difficulty in obtaining them hitherto, on account of a diversity of 
language and the jealousy of despots, the distances and peculiar geographical sita- 
ation of Hungary, the caution and hesitancy with which we naturally receive state- 
ments tx parte, render it comparatively easy for tbe emissaries of Austria to throw 
suapicion oo a cause tbey bate, and to endeavor to prevent its taking such a deep 
-vital bold on our minds and hearts as will rem^ with us and prompt to deeds long 
after you and your companions shall have withdrawn to tbe conflict, and this excite- 
ment shall have passed awaj. Tour preeence oo onr soil excites inquiry — yoiu: 
words assist tbe investigation and inspire confidence — your eloquence bas awakened 
tbemost glowing enthusiasm. We bope that an intelligent and thorough convio- 
' tion will be left on the great heart of tbe American people, that tbe cause of Hun- 
gary is the cause of Qod — that it ia an honest effort of tbe great body of your 
people to escape from an ignominioua tyranny and oppresuon which tbey can no 
longer endure ; and finally, that we can da mmeihing as American dtizens, without 
becoming embroiled as a nation in a European war. 

The " sober leoond tbougbt" of the people will soon be matured, and tbeir dis- 
pMUOoate judgment pronounced. We need not say that we believe that thonght 
and that judgment will be for Hungary and for Independence; then whatever course 
prudeoee may dictate to the Qnvemmcnt, us will not only say as our fathers did to 
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the Putriota of fireece. " Uod speed tb'e righl," bat will do utbej' did, and will gije 
ocliM efficiml piimniaTy aid kCOiriliu^ to our abilily. 

Sigoed in behalf of the Sludeota of Yde College. 

T/uological Departmint — R B. H(tuiD, Codq., C. J. Hbtchins, Peon, 

Lain Department — Jobiph Sbeldok, Jr., N. Y. ; R. M. MABasiLL, K;. 

MedUai Depaitmtnl—Zam H. Oomsr, N. Y. \ Chawjb A. Luidblzt, N. J. 

PhiloiopkieiU Deparbnent — k. R. Little, R. I. ; J. D. Euna, lid. 

UndergTaduaUt-^aaai Class; Hokes B. Sfswdb, Mbh.; Wk. Stahlit, Ct 
Juciora ; Randal L. Gibson, La.; Cais. L. Thdhu, UL Bopbomorei : H. Lot 
Mus. ; A. S. Van dk Ooiirr, Ala. Freshmen : W. Ejno, Qk. i W. S. Hcath, Me, 

By a vot« of the meetiog, the Oommittee vera requested to go dova to Nev 
York iDd present the Address to Kosentk The; vere accDrdtDgl; introdnwd to 
him at New York, on the IBib of December, b; Wm. E. Rotnuson, Esq., of tbe 
Class of 1S41, and after the; hail read their Address, Qov. Kosauth made the fol- 
lowing reply, which we tahe .from the New York Tribune. 

kobbuth's rbplt. 

Allow me, Qentlemen. to express to you my moat cordial and warmest thanks for 
thb mBiiifestttJoi] of your sympathy. Tbe fiu:t that young America ^tnpathiiea 
with the struggles of every people for the purpose of becoming free, is not new t« 
me; but it ia a great benefit to see that ijrmpathy sancliMied always by that higher 
instruction which your couditioiiaSbrdB to you. I eoosider that tbe pnuciples which 
should actuate the human heart should bi; based upon a love of freedom, sanction- 
ed by the religion and uuderalanding of man. It affords me a great giatiflcatiou to 
receive the kind wishes and practical aid of so great a number of the youths of 
your College — some five hundred, from twenty-sii States of this Union. 

There is so much talk about the peaceful advancement of freedom throughont 
the world — 90 much apoken about the certainty of saccess by peaceful means, that 
I consider it my duty to set people's minds right on the subject. It would be a ' 
grand thing to come to some rational end by peaceful means, but so loog as tyrants 
exist, this can hardly be accomplished. The word tyrant is inconsistent with the 
word duty. They feel that the world was created to be the tool of their ambition, 
and therefore, they ieel no duty beyond the satisfying of their desirea. The bayo- 
nets of tyntnts listen not to justice nor to reason, nor to the prayers of sufiering 
man. So, of course, you must oppose bayonets to bayonets, and that is my doctrine, 
a doctrine which I will not only tesdi, but feel as a duty in my inmost heart to 
advocate and share in the tjanger, when the conditioa of my country reqtures it. 
And BO much I know, that when I ruse in Hungary the banner of fi'eedom, and 
when 1 go on, tbe first m danger, there will ba there no coward heart that will 
refuse to follow, Eveiything promises tbe aesuiaoce of success for iha cause yon 
honor with your sympathy, and I lay that my nation by itself; by its own resolu- 
tion and manly action, will be able to battle tbr her liberty. 

It is a mistake, however, if anybody thinks that I came to the United States for 
tiie purpose of getting means to carry on a war. This is not my design. I beliere 
that when war comes, Hungary will find in itself sufficient means to carry it ont, 
bat to meet the exigencies of the occasion, other things are wanting, not merely 
sympathy, but practical aid. Whatever assistance is aflbrded me, I will never 
employ it in such a way that will be considered contrary to the laws of this coootiy. 
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I Chuih you, OentlemsQ, for your geaeroiij inleotion to gire your share of that 
ud, which [» wtotad for the auocau of your came. I would have felt Very happy 
to spend more time in your comptmy, but I km sick and worn outbj the very agree- 
able du^ei whii^ 1 had to pertnim. To-day I have the honor to meet Che New 
Tork Militia, and my time ts so taken up, that I can ecarcely afford a moment for 
my private al&in. Ton will eicoie me, therefore, Qentlemen, and receive my moat 

Ur. HjUard, the Chairman of the Committee, then expressed to Eossath tbe 
pleasure tbe; had taken in this htterriew ; and after personal iutrodoctions to him, 
^j retivd. 

ELECTION OF EDITORS. 
The daas of 1863, on Wednesday, Feb. 18, held their meeting for the election of 
Editors of tbe Tale Literary Magaane. T. F. Daviea was appointed Chairman, and 
A. W. Bishop and W. S. Qilbert, Secretaries. On balloting, the following gentle- 
men were declared elected ; — 

Alibid Obout, Sherlmnu, Man. 
QiOBQE A. Johnson, SaiUbvrif, Md. 
CHlBttON T. LiwiB, JTeK Cheiter, Pa. 
BiNJAuiH E. PniLFg, Oroton, Matt. 
AsBBaw D. Wami, 8yTaeKte,N T. 

PREMIUMS AWARDED FEBHUARY 28, 1852. 
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taof 1864. 
id DivUion. 
L. 8. PonUBE, 
W.O.Fl*oo, 

j A. S. HtTCBooca. 

■j W. H. NOEBIS, 



CUut of IBSG. 
\tt IHvition. Si Divitiim, 



lit IHviiion. 
la Priit, Ydko WiKQ, 
idPritt, C.A Dons, 
(■W,H.Fn.«, 
j J. U. Svita, 



lUPrUt, 
idPriu. 
idPriif, 



C. J. F. Allk(, 



W. R L. BABiraB, 

s. p. w«,..^, {?£;», 

H. N. Cobb, W. T. WnaoH, 

LITERAKY S00IETIE3. 



3d iJiriniHi. 
J.TilT. 

J. K. LOHBABD. 



Si Dimtiim. 

ij. 8. SmFMAH, 
C. P. SrBTBON, 

( G. Talcoit, 
] J. E. Tonn, 
( J. W. Habmab, 
( W. 0. Wtmak. 



On Wedneaday evening, February IS, a Poem waa delivered in the Brothera So- 
ciety, by W, W. Crapo of the 8enior Class. Subject — Rbbeoda the Jewess. 

On Wednesday evening, February S6, a Poem was delivered in tbe Linonum So- 
dety by W. S. Potts of the Sophomore Class. Subject— Wiohiho. 

On the same evening, in tbe same Society, Andrew D. White delivered an Orft- 
tioa oa PofttuMi Ff " »"■" abodt Theobibtb. 
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On Wednesday eveDiDg, March ITtb. aa Onitioo vaa delivered id tbe Brothers 
Bocietj, by Alfred Grout. Subject — Tax Eluints or SmHBTBiOAL Cbiiuctes. 



The Fourth electioo of the ColS^;iate year, took pl^ce od Wedneedaj evening, 
Feb. 2S, in the three Socieliea, reaalting m fallows : 



PTiiident4. 
Q. Q. Siu. 0. £. YANDEaBima. F. QftDBS. 

Vice Pretidintt. 
M. Smith. S. C. Chafih. T. Habmasukb. 

BtcTttarUi. 
C. L. Thoius. W. r. GiuBEt. J. Olds. 

Vice SecTttarin, 
J. K. Hill. H. K HowLAnn. J. E. Rains. 

At a special meeliag o[ the Senior members of the Brothers in Unity, held March 
lOlh, Cooe LocNaBuar was elected to deliver the ueual Society Valedictoiy. 

At a special meeting of the Senior members of Calliope, held March ISth.TlHOBNT 
Mabmadusb was chosen to delirer the Society Talediclory. 

At a special meeting of the Seaior members of Liuonia, held March 20th. Will- 
iam F. HuMFHBEi was diosen to deliver the Society Taledictory. 

BEETHOVEN COSCEBT. 

Tbis Society gave a Concert in the College Chapel, Monday ercDing, March 8th. 
The writer not having been present, (do disrespect by tbs way to the officers who so 
kindly remembered ' gentlemen of the press,') cannot speak personally of its merits. 
Bumor however says it was good, very good, one of tbe beet the Society has ever 
givea The sttendiuice however was not so great as was auticipated, or as the repu- 
tation of tbe Society ought to have commanded. Fewer students were present than 
there diould have beea at a College Concert, by a Society whose claims on their 
patronage is great, and which does so much 

<' whiiUiii; to Ibi ilMdi of TinM, 

To n»ks them jug on atnilj with life'i boideiO' 

JDHIOR ESHIBITIOK. 
The speakers at the Junior Exhibition, which occurs this year on tbe ISlb of 
April, have made choice of tbe following 



111 Diviiioa. id Divition, Sd i>ivirion. 

H. H. Baboock, W, H. Glxaboh, T. F. Davik. 

S. M. Cafkon, J. MoOoftMiOK, S. W. Ebxvau. 

T. J. HoLMsa. B. K. Philps. J. M. Whiton. 

Id alluding to this snbjecl, we caonot forbear to ezpreaa the wish, that year by 
year, as the Exhibition returns, more of the atudenta would remain in town in or- 
der to attend it than have usually besD wilhng to do so. This hurrying off at the 
earliestjnoment after Examination is concluded, as if sberiff'i writs or college 'cMidi- 
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